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ABS, HERMANN JtOSKKi 

Oct 1". IliO.’- (.‘. Iiiiiiii I.-:‘A. r. industrialist: 

ccmiiHtti t ,, , , 

•UhlnsM l>. Deutsche Besik >kti- iii.s-- llsc!iaft. 
|ungh't!>lra— .*>*11. t'i. oh: :t m •> n'i. I**”- 1 ** 
era! B<i>ui.lic »f Germany: li. Kmnl-erg. Tamms. 
Federal of t-ftsn.su> 

The final trial lii.mt Hermann J. Mr.-wli.im David 
Bockefcllcr t>mv culled “t!u- leading Uinkcr nl 
the world"— I imi- major ri -sin-n- il »s I i tv- f* »r the p<>sl- 
Wnrhl War is ■ ,nif' r.rif" > i l!if reiVr.d 
Republic ol Germany. WiPi.un Maiifh-'i. r w ri.tr 
in his la Hik Thr An <t- <>/ Knifl' >~ f '> 7-!9h's (tattle, 
190b} tJi.it ,\i>- "cnno: f >«*• d ne-re hue mail V- 
•pect tli.il; :i)i> in i** in Pit- •; U. -t t •• iiuait I gov ■ 
enuueiit." The "!»•> won- 1 ' r" ' I < e .'>■ 1 . 1:1 IsnAiie. 
in the late I wit* 11 It** liimlcd the foreign 
uepartiTU-iit ill the Denise:*!- -*hs Iteratin' 

financial ad v iscr to llr-l German (.Imtioellnr K 011 - 
nil Atlet taller after Mu’ W.»r .10*1 .: k**y liltitle 

in the St vt ttistn h tint 1 t»f ( .eini.m e 'll till" rer anil 
industry. In IH52-TJ h- h-.chd the sick gnlim, 
that negotiated :i setlli liient of ( .1 1 IH.HI richN. 
After the Detits'lit* Batik u.t> ret .i..h!i>ln>! m 
1937 .Mis, ;is speaker of its t- n-tnmi executive Imard, 
helped to 1 milt! it into ntie i»l the \vnrl*l - lofesii'isi 
merchant hanks. Although lie r.-tire.l from tli.it 
position in HK>7_ lie v .utilities to serve on tin 1 
Deutsche Bank's hoard of ilinvtots ami holds the 
honorary pst of rli.iirm-in of il- -• n i> i > i v *ry l>:«:t>I. 
•Vs .1 director of some thirty major is ms .rations 
and chairman ol almot lr-ttf of tneio* \lr* also 
commands a leading position in Mist German in- 
dustry. 

Hermann Jo-cf Al>s was Ixtrn in Bonn— then a 
<pu*-t Rhine lii in! imisoisit;. town • on Oetols-r l->. 
190], the son of Dr. Josef Ahs ami Katiuirinu 
(Lucherath) Al»s. His mother w.t- of upper middle 
class background. ami his father, win* came fimn 
a poor family. !> -d h ell 1 Into* . Iroal and an «.!- 
hcial translator of English and French licfure i-s- 
tah!;shine him- If as a prominent l.myiT. Alts is 
said to have inheritisl his si lf-omfidi'me frrnit his 
- mother and Itis amhiti. m h* in hi- father. a 
l»y he wanted to la mine a musician or matlic- 
tnaticiau, arut whili* still in sihintl he tie* is. 1 ! a 
tnultiplicutimi system that {nipnSM i! his teachers. 

As a student at Bonn's prestigious Stiidtischcs 
Cyifcaaiim, where he studied l_iti;i and Gro L 
Abs decided on a business carver. Dm inn his final 
year be declared his intention to end his formal 
edneatioa after graduating and enter the world of 
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commerce. Dissuaded hy his teachers, he then cn- 
lon-d Friedrich Witiu-lm t'utversity in Bonn to 
study law. He soon lx-cium: bored and restless, 
however. and at tie- eliil ol his lirst year ho' ((nit , 
tlie iinivt r sil> and I »o cattle a Uaimf witli a mcr- , 
chant Ismk in Gilogne. During the veais that 
folluwisl tlie ('ml of Worhl War I he lived abroad, j 
loir a lime he worked as a currency dealer in 
Amsterdam, and later he familiarized himself with j 
international hanking on the job in London, Paris, 
and the I'nitcd Statist. He returned to Germany in 
HJi's. 

In 1921) Alx joined the staff of Delbruck, ctt.-ttph— 
Schickler A Company, a distinguished Berlin bank- 
ing li.iii-e. wln-re lie specialized in foreign in- 
vestment. He was made one of the hanks five 
partners in ltkio. Twi* years later he was in- 
vited to lxs-omc chief of the foreign division and a 
mend ter of tin* ewcutive I mart! of the Deutsche 
Bank, a loading Berlin merchant bank founded in 
1«70 tliat laid played a major role in the industrial 
development of Germany before Work! War I. 
Although tin" change mount much liss income. 

Alts decided In take the more challenging position 
with the Deutsche Bank, where lie soon ac- 
quired a reputation as an expert in international 
balding. During tint period Abs also become a 
member of the lioards of directors of a number of 
finns. including the I.G. Farben syndicate. 

Accounts vary as to Abs's activities during the 
Nazi period. lie has been portrayed in some 
sources as staunchly anti-Nazi, a citizen of the 
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world. ami at the time a potential leailer of the 
Roman Catholic opposition with intimates among 
the conspirators in die anti-llitler plot of July 19-14. 
He is sail! to have kept in touch with persons in 
the Allied countries through iniieli «f the Nazi era. 
Other sources have described him as an "indus- 
trial warlord" arid as Hitler’s financial adviser, 
who played a major role in the preparation and 
financing of World War 1J and who profited from 
the exploitation of Nazi-occupied countries and the 
expropriation of Jewish property'. A United States 
War Department report of March 1945, quoted by 
Drew Pearson in the Washington Post ( December 
IS, 1949). cited Abs among financiers who “in an 
outstanding way thrived under National Socialism. 

. . . aided the Nazis to obtain power, . . . [and] 
shared the spoils of expropriation and conquest.” 
A special report by the United States Military 
Governor. Ceneral Lucius D. Clay, issued in June 
1947, described Abs as an "energetic officer” 
whose good relations with such Nazi officials as 
Hjalmar Schacht and Walther Funk enabled him 
to gain advantages for his lutnk. The report noted 
that the Deutsche Bank— along with the Dresdner 
Bank— "acted virtually as an economic branch o.' 
the WehrmachL*’ 

According to Thomas L. Stokes, writing in the 
New York World-Telegram (December 20, 1949), 
Abs "was permitted to go through the British 
lines two days after the fall of Berlin with seven 
billions of marks in cash to reestablish his business 
in Hamburg . . . and afterward acted as economic 
and financial adviser to Sir Sholto Douglas, com- 
mander of the British zone." The British occupa- 
tion authorities accepted Abs's proposal for a uni- 
form currency for all of occupied Germany, rather 
than separate currencies for the different Lander, 
as proposed by the Americans. Although the Brit- 
ish. acting on the request of American author- 
ities. imprisoned him for ninety days at Altona 
and Xenndorf, Abs was later cleared by an Allied 
denazification board and placed into "category 
five." reserved for those persons exonerated of 
active support of the Nazi regime. 

In early 1943 Abs. who had been secluded on 
bis Rhineland estate, was elected the first president 
of the trizonal Bank Deutscher Lander, West 
Germany's newly established central bank of issue. 
The Allied occupation authorities refused, how- 
ever. to permit him to take office, because of 
their objections to the veto powers he would have 
Iirld in that post. Abs’s nomination, in February 
1949. as one of twelve managerial trustees of the 
Ruhr inm and steel industries was also rejected 
by tin* Allied authorities, reportedly because 
trade union leaders had raised serious objections 
to his name. 

Despite those setbacks. Abs soon became a 
kingpin in the economic life of West Germany. In 
194S he was invited to help organize the Kreditan- 
stalt fur Wiederaufban (Credit Institute for Re- 
construction ) for distributing some 20 billion marks 
in counterpart funds made available under the 
Economic Recovery Program, or Marshall Plan, 
for die rebuilding of Germany. He became a 
member of its board and served as vice-chairman, 
until 1959, when he was named chairman.’ In 



November 1919 Abs was permitted to visit the 
United Slates, where he held discussions with the 
Committee for Maud-Still Creditors of Germany, 
representing American banks holding German 
debt obligations dating back to 1931. He also 
consul tevl with ultieials cf the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Treasury Department, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, the International 
Monetary FuTTri. and the State Department Bureau 
of German Affairs. 

A close friend of West Cerman Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. Abs became his economic ad- 
viser ami unofficial nmlussitdnr to the financial 
centers of the world. By promoting the restoration 
of heavy industry. Abs was largely responsible- 
along with Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard— 
for the Wirtxchaftswunder, or economic miracle, 
that marked West Germany’s development in the 
1930’s. Although he held no official government 
post and was not a member of Adenauer's Chris- 
tian Democratic Union or of any other political 
party, Abs often attended Cabinet meetings. He 
h‘-lpvd to draft, among other legislation, an in- 
vestment aid law for basic industries. On two oc- 
casions lie turned down offers to become Foreign 
Minister, declaring tliat his work lay in economics. 

As head of the West Cerman delegation to the 
conference that met in London in 1952-53 to talk 
over German pre- World War II and postwar debts, 
Abs scored what some observers have called bis 
greatest success. Aware of the political as well as 
the economic aspects of German indebtedness, 
Abs obtained a mutually satisfactory agreement 
signed in February 1953 by representatives of 
twenty nations, including the United States, Creat 
Britain, and France. Under its provisions. West 
Germany agreed to repay $327 billion by 1987. 
By arriving at a figure that represented a con- 
siderable reduction from the original claims of the 
creditor nations, Abs struck a favorable bargain. 
The agreement was an important step, toward the 
restoration of West Germany’s international sol- 
vency and formed the basis on which some meas- 
ure of autonomy in foreign affairs was restored to 
die Federal Republic. 

Concurrently with the London negotiations, a 
West German delegation, headed by Professor 
Franz Josef Boehm, met ‘at the Hague with 
representatives of Israel and of the Conference on 
Jewish Material Claims to determine the extent of 
Cerman reparations to be paid to the Israeli gov- 
ernment and to Jews who had suffered under Nazi 
rule. Acting as adviser to the West German dele- 
gation and laying down the guidelines for the dis- 
cussions, Abs conceded the moral necessity of pro- 
viding adequate restitution to victims of Nazism. 
He insisted, however, that any agreement be based 
on . sound principles of finance and maintained 
that West Germany’s ability to pay indemnities 
could only be determined after the conclusion of 
the London conference. After some controversy 
between the two sides, an agreement, drafted by 
Abs, was signed. Ratified by the West German 
Bundestag in March 1953, it provided for lung- 
range payments to Israel in goods valued at 
$715,000,000. An additional $107,000,000 was to . 
be paid to Jewish relief organizations. 
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At the end of World War II the Allied occupa- 
tion authorities, in keeping with their decentraliza- 
tion policies, had . broken up Germany's three 
largest banks-the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner 
Bank, and the Commerzbank— into thirty-three 
separate branches. By 1952 some centralization 
u\i< permitted, and the ten branches into which 
the Deutsche Bank had been divided were con- 
solidated into three companies. With the removal 
r.f restrictions in late 1956, the "big three" banks 
were reconstituted under guidelines that Abs 
helped to formulate. On March 5. 1957 the Deut- 
sche Bank was reestablished, with headquarters 
in Frankfurt am Main, the financial center of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. As Sprecher des 
Vorstandex, or speaker of its executive board, from 
1957 tb 1967, Abs was the guiding light of the 
Deutsche Bank, which is the largest bank in 
Orman y and the twentieth in size in die world. 
The bank, which in 1963 had some 23,000 em- 
ployees, has no general manager, and all major 
decisions require unanimity' among the ten mem- 
bers of its executive board. Its assets, which more 
thin doubled during Abs's decade as speaker, 
amounted to $4.5 billion in 1967. Its earnings for 
1966 totaled about $40,000,000. 

Engaged in both commercial and investment 
. Wirin g, die Deutsche Bank has as its most im- 
portant function the extension of short-term cur- 
rent credit, primarily for the financing of industry, 
tinder Abs's guidance, the bank made its Services 
available to small depositors end established a 
personal loan department The bank also does a 
brokerage business and sells mutual funds. In 
1958 Abs personally launched Germany’s first for- 
rign bond issue since the outbreak of the First 
World War. Among the cheats for which the 
bank has floated loans is the World Bank, die 
Inter-American Development Bank, and the Japa- 
nese government One innovation that Abs intro- 
duced into die world of finance in the 1960 s 
w the "parallel loan," under which scheme several 
largely identical bond issues are Boated simulta- 
neously in different European countries, each in 
the currency of die country where it is issued. On 
May 30, 1967. having passed the mandatory retire- 
ment age of sixty-five, Abs relinquished his post 
as speaker and was appointed to the bank's su- 
pervisory board, where he took on the "elder 
xDtrsman - rule of chairman. He was replaced as 
vpraker by two associates, Earl K lase n and Franz 
llrinrich Ulrich. 

Although Abs bad been divested of bis director- 
ships by Allied authorities at the end of World 
War II. by the 1950*s he was again serving on die 
boards of some of Germany’s lending corporations. 

In 1 952 Tie became chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Badische Anil in und Soda Fabrifc, one of 
dir successor firms of LG- Faxben. He was named 
.•hitman of die administrative board of the Deut- 
sche Btmdesbabn— the federally owned railroad— in 
I960. At the time Abs retired as speaker of the 
Deutsche Bank he sat on the boards of dir ector s 
of twenty-nine companies, representing such di- 
verse enterprises as building construction, engineer- 
ing coal mining, transportation, and the prodno- 
tinn-of chemicals, electrical equipment, oil, rubber. 



steel, glass, sugar, and shoes. He served as board 
chairman of fifteen, including Lufthansa. Daimler- 
Benz. and Siemens. In 1952 Abs became a mem- 
ber of the management board of the Siiddeittsche 
Bank in Frankfurt Other banking institutions with 
which he has been .associated include iho Deutsch- 
tlberseeische Bank; H. Albert de Bary and Com- 
pany of Amsterdam: Bunco ( Inin, reial Transat- 
lantico of Barcelona; and B:mco Lspanol en Ale- 
mania. In 1962 he became a member of the 
advisory board of the International Finance 
Corporation. 

A long-time friend and associate of the late 
Alfried Kmpp, Abs helped to give the Krupp 
family industrial empire a new lease on life in 
November 1963. At that time he denied press re- 
ports from London that the Krupp concern was on 
the verge of collapse and maintained that it had 
adequate credit with German T anks. In early 1967, 
however, Abs decided to follow his better judg- 
ment and refused a request to grant a $25,000,000 
loan to Krupp. His decision led to die end of five 
generations of Krupp family rule over the firm. 
A joint stock corporation that enabled the or- 
ganization to continue production and employ- 
ment was established in January 1968 with the 
help of Abs, who became the key member of its 
fifteen-man supervisory couneiL 

As quoted by Joseph Wechsberg in The Mer- 
chant Bankers (Litde, 1966), Abs has said that a 
banker "must always know the extent of the 
risk," that he should have a "healthy sense of 
balance between courage and caution." and that 
he should be able to place himself in "die situa- 
tion of the customer." He takes a dim view of 
deficit spending and easy money schemes. Noted 
for his skill at compromise, Abs favors giving 
workers a voice in management and is respected 
by labor leaders as a fair negotiator. 

Favoring a minimum of government interfer- 
ence in economic affairs, in die . mid-1950 s Abs 
began to spearhead a campaign for an 'Internation- 
al Magna Carta" to discourage governments from 
arbitrarily expropriating dr otherwise interfering 
with foreign capital. Aware that property rights 
can no longer be protected by battleships, he 
favors the establishment of an international court 
of arbitration to determine sanctions for violations. 
Abs has conducted negotiations for the return of 
German assets confiscated in the United States 
during World War H. but although be enlisted 
the help of an American public relations firm 
he was only partly successful in obtaining a 
settlement. 

According to Joseph Wechsberg; Abs considers 
himself. Bice Goethe, "always a Christian first- and 
a German afterward." Aware that "the era of na- 
tionalism has reached its culmination point," he 
favors a high degree of European integration on 
the political, economic, and cultural levels hut 
believes that the basic sovereignty of nations 
must be maintained. An Anglophile. Abs also feels 
much affection for die United States. German, 
recovery, he believes, had been made posable 
by American help, both "in the realm of material 
things and services" and "in die realm of ideas and. ■ 
ideals." 
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A volume of Al" ' a:tvv* *jv.«*.l*.« ■* w.i**| 
r«:b!i>hrd under the tit!*.* Z< :.**>«: j t *n <i-;r C !,! 
uru{ R 'Ww/f • *» .’/if- ^ 1959 Al« h.v- 

served as prt^iil»-nt of tin l**. ry.i’.ri-Amrr*.*. s* K. 
noinic Assix-iatii m am: flu Society to Promote 
the Protection of Foreign In*- c>:i;n*tib: .hijad ut tfav 
German section of the European League fur Evt*- 
nomic Cooperation: ami a director of the Founda- 
tion for German Science and tlu* Geniiun-Spanish 
Societ>*. In 1950 hr* lienum* a knight of the on hr 
Zuni Ileiligcn Crabc. Tin* West German em- 
inent conferred till* (Iri'Jt Gross Ilf the Order of 
Merit (Grosses Biindovccrdicnslkrcuz 1 with star 
on hun in 1953 . Alx hohLs hon;ir>r>* doctorates 
from the University of Gottingen. tin* Wirtschafts- 
hochschule in Mannheim. ’and the universities 
of Sofia and Tokyo. ■ , 

Hermann J. A!>s and Ids wife, tlu* former Inez 
Schnitzler. whom he married on Feliruaiy 9 . 1928 . 
have a son and a daughter. Pictured l*y Josi'ph 
Wechsbcrg as “a tall, erect man with a rjniet 
voice, an ironic smile, a dandylike mustache. ami 
a sardonic wit, - * Abs has boundless energy and a 
compnter-like mind. Only rarely does he allow lh«* 
pressures of hts work to upset him. He speaks 
English. French. Spanish, and Dutch fiueutly. A 
patron of the arts, hi* is fond of music, especially 
Bach. Alis makes his ItmiH* in Kroulierg. a small 
town in the Taunns mountains. not far from 
Frankfurt. 
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AIKEN, CONRAD < POTTER) ta'ksu) 

Aug. 5, 1889- Author 
Atblrcxsz h_ “Forty-Ora* Doors. - Stony 
R<L Brewster. Mass. 0*2631 

The judgment of some of Conrad Aikirm r/ peers in 
literary criticism ttuit p -a tins I sue imf let caught up 
with hint as a critic applies to his Virk also as a poet 
and writer of fiction. Aiken hinn/lf lias said that he 
is a poet more honored tkuyfrud. Generations of 
high school students arcbdniliar with his much- 
andiologized early lyny^nrcad and Music.” but he 
is not taught seriously in cwUogiS. partly hecaine of 
hit possibly imdesyWcd reputation as a “difficult” 
poet Aiken’s fiftvormore titles inelude alnmt thirty- 

five of poetry/ five novels. on,- autobiographical 

"essay'.” aniwvrtal odleetions of short stories and 
of criticism/ 

In ulrooit aU of hi* vv<>rk Aikras.fiist concern fvi-c 
been to resolvc'what might Kc called a personal 
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“identity crisis” in fern;* of tin* cosmic < -.••ii.f.i.n of 
v i^j.-c: '*:*ntss. A* a p<-t he i* a d.ix/ : ::ic .raftsman 
wh.Vo haunting l.'.'.!. :!*..- aiid luxuriant. .enr.g 
t: tgery nftin vnr.v* y fetlinc* ut remarka’r*! *:il; de- 
fy. uvapleMiy. and iut.u-ity. T.i tlv pn. t James 
Uiiki'l and saiuc others- he is h-ng-uhiJcd and 
• • .'11*1 *. U’.i- ini t: •’> :t- t.- !- : m in (' -■ l, -t i. -i 7".'in* .■ 

LltertuA 5'<:>’i. r i'rni*/j/ (April 19, 1963), however.; 
ink* of hiV ‘idmirers jwrti-d th.it ite “mituats Poii 
and KliotV and went on to say. "So e. ntr.il is hi*, it 
died in American letters tliat he vi-riis tn liave V»jft*n 
taken too much fur granted; for in truth lie Ynn# 
nmltitiides' And is a literary period in himself.” 

Although \ native of Savannah, tassrgia. /vherc 
he also spent Wist of his childhood, Cnur.uy Potter 
Aiken regards himself as not at all a Southerner, bnt 
. a** completely a\N’ew Englander. lie was /xrrn on 
August 3. 1889, (he oldest of three sou,-, of Alt* w Kn- 
gland-brcd Dr. XViUiarn Ford and Anna/ (Potter) 
Aiken. In addition to his brothers, Ki*mpton and 
Robert, he grew un with a sister. Elixal/-tli. and ho 
used to scare all of ihem witli tire stories of Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

Whi-n Conrad AikVn was eleven /ears old. bis 
father, a I larvard-traiited pliysician. yfuit hij wife to 
ileathaud then cnimnilhd suicide. *DIie "final scene - 
is n*lati*d in Aiken’s tuird-piTvit/ autobiography. 
C's/nr/if (Din'll. 19,>2i: **.\ . alter me de-nltory early- 
nMHning ipiarrel, < aim* tin* lialf/till.sl scri-arn. and 
tln*n the sound of his fatliAr’s v/iiei* counting three, 
and the two h "id pistol shbts/anil lie tiptiN-d into 
tin* tlark mom. where the twtmxxlies Jay* motionless, 
and apart, ami. fimling themdi*ad. funnel himself 
possessed of them foresvr.'V Mie boy went to live 
with a great-great-amit in her mmsion in New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. One of his Ki*w Bedford ances- 
tors, his maternal grandfather. Was William James 
Potter, a Unitarian littoral who ha*l lectured 
throughout tin- et«intry/oti the nVivssity of a reli- 
gion free from dogma jlnd re<.Tpti\e to Darwinism 
and otiier new soiintifij- thmries. "Tiiis inlu-ritince 
lias been my guiding light. - Aikeb told . Robert 
Hunter Williar in lot nit. na-w lor \purh> Rericvo 
(Winter I96S>. ass/rting tint the fimetion of the 
poet is t«> accel’t, Arjnsmiitr. and glorify in ~tlie 
high<*st siHH*eh of pan - everydiing lie \tn discover 
aUmt hiiitself an & the world. 

Preparing for cpllege at Middlesex Schdpl in Con- 
cord. Massachj^tts,'Aifcen "edited the scInV)) paper, 
the Ancif, played bascbalL and won the tennis dou- 
bles championship. In 1907 he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, where Ju* also belonged to the tennis team 
and wrote for nfehool publications, including th\llar- 
vard Adiocatr. of whidi he was pri-admL 
his several nOt iLIt* dassmates \\*as TN Eliot. 
becanK* his friend in his freshman year. One of ( 
trachers \y bj» impressed him most was Crorge* 
tayana, whis* regard for the philosophic content i 
poetry decjsh t-ly influenced Aiken's in n ideas about \ 
what pix’tjy should In*. 

From ah early age Aiken had know that lie w ould 
beeonx* at poet, and at Harvard as part of his prep- 
aration blr wrote an exercise in a differmt verse form 
every day. In his senior year be cut classes for ten 
days to jium Cantiers .short story “La Motte .-\inpQ-,... 
reuse’' mto a poem. When hr was placed on proba- 
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